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SAINT MARY OF THE LOWES. 


EXTRACTS AND BALLADS. 


(A few of the References are taken from Craig Brown’s , 
Listory of Selkirkshire.) 
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THE LIBERALIS STONE. 


(An alternative reading.) 


Here to the Memory of Cetilous and Nennus, Sons of Nupus, Dumnonian Princes and 
Emperor. Here lie buried the two Sons of Liberalis. 
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HIC MEMORIA CETI 
LOI NENNIQ FII PRINCI 
PE ET I NUDI 
DUMNOGENI. HIC JACENT 
INTUMULO DUO FILII 
LIBERALIS. 


THE LIBERALIS STONE AT YARROW KIRK. 
A.D. 592. 


HIC MEMORIAE .. . . INSIGNISSIMI PRINCIPIS NUDI DUMNOGENI. 
HIG JACENT IN TUMULO DUO FILII LIBERALIS. 


(Here, to the memory of the most illustrious Prince Nudus of the Dumnogeni. 
Here lie in the tomb the two sons of Liberalis.) 


Such is the inscription in Roman characters carved upon this most interesting 
monument, which stands in a field not far from Yarrow Kirk. Concerning this 
stone, the Rev. Dr Borland, minister of Yarrow, has written:— 

“An event happened in 1803, in which Scott was deeply interested, and which is 
well deserving of at least a passing notice.. This was the finding of what has come to 
be known as the ‘Liberalis Stone,’ which was turned up by the plough on the 
hillside at Whitefield, about half a mile above Yarrow Kirk, and within a few hundred 
yards of the ballad-haunted stream. _It was lying over a grave in which, when it was 
removed, some human remains were discovered. On the stone being examined it was 
found that it bore an inscription of some kind or other, cut in rude characters on its 
somewhat rough and unequal surface; but many years were destined to pass before 
this inscription yielded up its ancient secret. Sir Walter, Mungo Park, and Dr John 
Leyden (a great scholar as well as a true poet) all tried their hand at it; but the 
combined result was decidedly disappointing. They made practically nothing of it. 
The Duke of Buccleuch, the principal proprietor in the parish, had the stone removed 
to Bowhill; but some time after it was brought back and planted down in an upright 
position on the spot where it had been found, and there happily it still remains. In 
1833, the year after Scott’s death, the late Dr James Russell, the genial and gifted 
author of the Reminiscences of Yarrow, made an attempt at the decipherment of the 
stone, and was almost successful in discovering the meaning of the inscription. He 
says—‘I rubbed up the stone the best way I could; and though somewhat more 
successful than the party at Bowhill, owing to the rudeness and indistinctness of the 
hard block I was able to trace the following characters :—“ Hie memoria et : 
Hic Nudi . .  . Hie jacent in tumulo duo filit Liberak.” Until.a few years ago 
this was practically all that was known about it. | By-and-by the learned Principal of 
Jesus College, Oxford, Dr Rhys, took the matter in hand, and after repeated visits he 
has succeeded, or all but succeeded, in making out the inscription. 

“But who was Prince Nudus? And who were the two sons of Liberalis? The 
question is an important one on various grounds, but chiefly on this account: that if 
we can find out who are referred to we shall be able to fix approximately the age of 
the stone itself. a 
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“Now, in this connection, it is not without significance. that the stone is situated 
close to the Catrail, an earthwork in the form of a ditch running from Peel Fell to 
Galashiels, a distance of forty-five miles. There have been many theories regarding 
the origin and purpose of this ditch; but the consensus of opinion among antiquaries 
is that it constituted the boundary-line between the Angles of Bernicia and the Britons 
of Strathclyde. Tradition affirms that towards the close of the sixth century a great 
battle took place in this neighbourhood, and in this case the tradition is supported by 
evidence of a strongly confirmatory character. The place still bears the name of the 
‘Warriors’ Rest.’ We also know that at the beginning of last century there were 
‘more than twenty cairns,’ nearly all of which were removed to build the dykes 
round the present glebe, an unpardonable piece of vandalism; and when these were 
taken away considerable quantities of bone-dust were disclosed, and under one of the 
cairns a spear-head was found. Between the field and the river is the ‘ Dead Lake,’ 
where tradition says many of the bodies were thrown after-the battle. This conflict 
was not without its effect on the subsequent history of the country, as the Angles 
received a check in their northward progress, which helped to pave the way for the 
future political independence of Scotland. The King of the Britons of Strathclyde 
at this particular period was Roderick Hael, ‘the Liberal,’ the same who befriended 
St Kentigern and recalled him from Wales, whence he had been driven by the 
menacing treatment of his predecessor on the throne. In the Four Books of Wales 
we read of one Dungual Hen, who had a grandson called Nud, also called Hael or 
Liberal, whose son Dryan fought at Arrderyd in the year 573. It would therefore 
appear that the two sons of Liberalis whom this stone commemorates were the sons 
of Hael, the king of the Strathclyde Britons. This stone is the oldest British 
inscribed stone in existence.” ; 

The family tree of this distinguished House would be represented thus :— 


DUNGUAL HEN. 
Son. 


| 
RODERICK HAEL, THE LIBERAL, 
called also Nupus. 





DRYAN, UNNAMED Son. 
who fought at Arthuret in 573; who Fought along with Dryan in the battle 
fought also in the battle at Yarrow, and of Yarrow; was slain, and interred along 
along with his brother was killed, 592. with his brother below the monument, 
Interred below the monument. 592. 


Professor Cooper of Glasgow University has written the following concerning the 
monument and its illustrious dead :— 

“Later, probably by some two centuries, than the tombstones of those ‘eminent 
priests, Viventius and Mavorius,’ at Kirkmadrine, in Wigtownshire, older by a 
century at least than the Ruthwell Cross, and boastirig nothing of the rich ornament 
and solemn verse which distinguish that superb monument, the stone at Yarrow yet 
ranks with these as one of the most ancient inscribed stones, of zadtive production, in 
the Isle of Britain: it equals, if it does not surpass, them in importance as a 
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‘document’ of our national history: it should appeal as powerfully as either to the 
ardour of the patriot, the piety of the Christian, and the common sympathy of 
mankind. _It was erected by a father over two sons who fell on the field of battle, 
and turned for him a glorious victory into ‘dule and sorrow.’ That victory was one 
—the later, and more decisive—of two (the other was fought at Arderydd or Arthuret, 
in Cumbria), won by the Christian Britons of Strathclyde under the same prince 
over the heathen Angles advancing from the east; and it not only secured the 
freedom and Christianity of Cumbria, but also prevented the English conquest of the 
whole country south of the Forth and Clyde, and made the future kingdom of 
Scotland possible. The king, who gained the battle but lost his two sons, was 
Rederech (or Roderick) Hael, the friend of the founder of Glasgow, St Kentigern 
(otherwise St Mungo), and the prince who recalled that saint from exile in Wales, 
to resume his work and end his pilgrimage beside the Molendinar. It will be 
remembered that St Kentigern, when he came back from Wales, paused for a while 
at Hoddam, which is just across the hills to the west of Yarrow. 


“The stone bears the following inscription:—‘ Hic memortae . . . (blank) 
; insignissimi principis Nudt Dumnogent. Hic jacent in tumulo duo filtt 
Liberaks.’ Now Nudus, we know, is Rederech Hael, for so he is named in the 


Four Books of Wales, ‘ Nude the Liberal.’ 

“The stone stands on the field where the battle was fought (a.D. 592), on an 
elevated plain above the northern bank of Yarrow Water, close to the old Roman road 
to Annan, which bears the name of ‘ Annan Street.’” 

Roderick and his sons deserve the commemoration afforded by the above 
mentioned monument. He was the great Christian prince of those early ages. His 
capital was at West Linton, called after him Linton-Roderick. He it was who, at 
the head of his armies, fought and broke up the heathen confederacy, of which 
Vortigern was the leader. And just as Merlin the Bard was the seer and prophet of 
the pagan hosts, so was Kentigern or Mungo the Christian adviser and friend of 
Roderick. It is interesting to know that in due time Merlin was admitted to the 
Christian Church by Kentigern. An altar-stone on the confines of Drumelzier, in 
which parish Merlin lies buried, may be the site of his conversion. 


THE CHURCH OF ST MARY OF THE LOWES. 


St Mary’s Church has been more celebrated in ballad and song than any other 
Church in Scotland. There is not a vestige of its walls remaining in the present day, 
but the surrounding cemetery is yet used, although infrequently, for interments. To 
find this interesting churchyard is a somewhat puzzling quest. _It is situated on the 
hillside immediately opposite the farm of Bowerhope (across the Loch), with a burn on 
either side of it, and commanding a beautiful view both of St Mary’s Loch and the 
Loch of the Lowes. The easiest way to reach the churchyard is to trace the principal 
stream, from the public road upward, skirting its heathered cascades, and crossing its 
turf bridges, until one comes unexpectedly upon the site of the ancient Church, with 
its surrounding graves. St Mary’s constituted the Parish Church of the district until 
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about three years before the Reformation, when it was ‘burned by the clan Scott in 
the course of a feud with the Cranstons (1557). After the Reformation, the building 
was continued as the Parish Church, both in Presbyterian and in Episcopalian times, 
but was abandoned in the middle of the seventeenth century, when the congregation 
began to worship in the new Parish Church farther down the valley. Sir Walter 
Scott, in his introduction to the second canto of “ Marmion,” happily portrays the 
contrast between the past and the present :— 


Nought living meets the eye or ear, 
But well I ween the dead are near; 
For though, in feudal strife, a foe 
Hath laid Our Lady’s chapel low, 
Yet, still, beneath the hallowed soil, 
The peasant rests him from his toil, 
And dying, bids his bones be laid 
Where erst his simple fathers prayed. 


As a rule, in nine cases out of ten the designation ‘St Mary’s Church of the 
Forest” meant the Church of Yarrow Water. It was certainly so when styled “of 
Fermanishop,” an ancient name of Kirkstead, on the borders of the Loch. 

1275—In the Roll of Bagimund, who came to Scotland in this year to collect 
the tenth of ecclesiastical benefices for the Crusades, mention is made of the Rectory 
of the Forest, and there is warrant for identifying it with the Church of St Marie of 
Farmainishope, in the diocese of Glasgow in 1292, from the latter being styled 
Church of the Forest in connection with the same incumbent, in 1296. 

1292—The earliest notice of Yarrow Church occurred in 1292, when Master 
Edmund de Letham was presented to it by Edward I. as Over-Lord of Scotland. 
That occurred on Edward’s way home from the battle of Falkirk. ©The Church had 
been known by several names, and the parish embraced the greater part of the county 
of Selkirk. At times it has been greatly curtailed by other parishes being taken out 
of it. 

1298—Sir William Wallace in this year was raised to the dignity of Guardian of 
the kingdom of Scotland and General of her army. The ceremony took place within 
St Mary’s Kirk of the Forest, in the presence of the Earl of Lennox, Sir William 
Douglas, and a number of the most powerful of the Scots nobility. The Church of 
St Mary of the Lowes of Yarrow has commonly been assumed to be the scene of this 
interesting investiture. 

1298, September—Edward, King of England, presented John de Crossby, clerk, 
to the vacant Church of St Mary of the Forest of Selkirk, in the diocese of Glasgow. 
Craig Brown says that it is impossible to suppress a surmise that the previous 
incumbent may have lost his charge there for his part in declaring Wallace Guardian 
of the kingdom. : 

1329-1370—King David II. granted to the abbey of Dryburgh the advowson of 
the kirks of the Blessed Virgin Mary in Ettrick Forest. These were probably the 
Churches at Chapelhope, at St Mary’s, at Deuchar, or at Kirkhope, in Ettrick. 
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PRE-REFORMATION INCUMBENTS. 


Of the rectory of St Mary of the Lochs, which was a prebend of Dryburgh, in 
the deanery of Peebles, and diocese of Glasgow, the following were incumbents 
previous to the Reformation of 1560:— 

4292—Master Aimer de Softelawe, resigned. 

I292—Master Edmund de Letham, presented to the Church of St Marie of 
Farmainishope by an order of Edward, King of England. He swore fealty to the 
English king at Berwick. 

1298—John de Crossby, clerk. At Carlisle, on September 9, Edward ordered 
his Chancellor to present Crossby to the vacant Church of St Mary in the Forest of 
Selkirk, which was fulfilled on September 9, under letters to the bishop of Glasgow. 

1409—Matthew de Geddes, secretary to Archibald, Earl of Douglas, rector from 
I401 to 1424. 

1461—Master George Ledale, secretary to King James III., and one of*his 
ambassadors to England. In 1462 Ledale was no longer secretary. 

1490—John Ireland, sometime professor of theology at Paris. 

1494—At the Selkirk justice court, William Clerk, at the Church of the Forest, 
was accused of the slaughter of Robert Hay, Gilbert Cokburne, Thomas Lovel, and 
Gilbert Kermichel, and produced a remission. David Pringle of Torwoodlee 
undertook to satisfy the prosecutors. 

1504—In this year the revenue of the Church was diverted. In 1501 King 
James IV. renovated and adorned the Chapel Royal of Stirling, and petitioned Pope 
Alexander VI. to command its erection into a Collegiate Church, supported by the 
revenue of certain benefices. Three of the inferior clerics, the chanter, the treasurer, 
and the master of the bairns, had each a rent of £100 Scots yearly furth of St Marie 
of the Lowes, which was annexed to the Collegiate Church by a papal rescript of 
1504. 

: 1557, June 25—Robert Scott, in Bowhill, parish clerk of St Mary de Foresta, 
with consent of Mr Henry Lawder, queen’s advocate, was replegiated by Sir John 
Scott, chaplain and commissary of the archbishop of Glasgow, for convocation of the 
lieges, to the number of 200 persons, armed in warlike manner, and coming to the 
Church of St Mary of the Lowes, and breaking up the doors thereof, and searching 
for Sir Peter Cranstoun therein for his slaughter, upon ancient feud and forethought 
felony, committed on 16th April last. Twelve of the clan Scot were amerciat for 
non-appearing, also several others. 

1557—Scott informs us that the kirk was wrecked by the clan Buccleuch in the 
course of the above mentioned feud with the Cranstouns in 1557. The historic 
circumstance is introduced as an episode in Zhe Lay of the Last Minstrel, canto ii. :— 


For the baron went on pilgrimage, 
And took with him his elvish page, 
To Mary’s Chapel of the Lowes; 
For there beside Our Ladye’s Lake, 
An offering he had sworn to make, 

And he would pay his vows. 
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But the Ladye of Branksome gathered a band 
Of the best that would ride at her command; 
The trysting-place was Newark Lea. 
Wat of Harden came thither amain, 
And thither came John of Thirlestane, 
And thither came William of Deloraine; 
They were three hundred spears and three. 
Through Douglas Burn, up Yarrow stream, 
Their horses prance, their lances gleam. 
They came to St Mary’s Lake ere day; 
But the chapel was void, and the baron away. 
They burned the chapel for very rage, 
And cursed Lord Cranstoun’s goblin-page. 


Another account states that the lady of Buccleuch marched at the head of an 
armed body of two hundred of her clan to the kirk of St Mary of the Lowes, and 
broke open the doors to get at Sir Peter Cranstoun. When she was accused before 
the justice for this exploit, a warrant from the Queen Regent put an end to the 
proceedings. 

According to Pitcairn, there were 200 men in the assaulting party, who, coming 
to the Church, broke open its doors in search of Sir Peter Cranstoun for his slaughter 
upon ancient feud and forethought felony. Robert Scott, in Bowhill, parish clerk of 
St Mary’s of the Forest, was the first name mentioned in the summons, and was 
replegiated by Sir John Scott, chaplain. The following chieftains were fined for 
non-appearance:—Robert Scot of Allanehauche; Adam Scot of Burnfut; William, 
his son; Thomas Scot of Hanyng; Walter Scot, young laird of Syntoune; Robert, 
his brother; William, his brother; James, his brother; Walter Scot, son of William of 
Harden; James Orbistoune of Orbistoune; Robert Scot of Thirlestane; Robert Scot 
of Howpaslote. 

“Long at anyrate it is since the last mass was sung here, and the light went out 
above the altar. Knight and monk and friar rode from the place for the last time 
into the darkness of oblivion three hundred years ago. Its latest tenants, the 
upholders of the Covenant, themselves have passed away, and as the folk-rhyme has 
1t—— 


‘*St Mary’s Loch lies shimmering still, 
But St Mary’s Kirk bell’s lang dune ringing; 
There’s naething now but the gravestane hill 
To tell o’ a’ their loud psalm-singing. 


‘“‘An old grassy road slopes down the hillside eastward from St Mary’s kirk, 
doubtless the path trodden long since by priest and penitent. Half way down its 
length, on the heath above the track, lie unnoticed the remains of a still older place 
of burial. The existence of these remains appears to be unrecorded; but a careful 
observer can still make out among the heather several prehistoric cairns, most of 
them overgrown with the peat deposit of centuries; and examination puts it beyond 
doubt that these represent the resting spot of some forgotten race.” 

z56z—Sir John Feitheis declared that he had never got from the laird of 
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Cranstoun a penny of £60 a year for which he had set him the third part of St 
Marie’s Kirk o’ the Lowes, and as he has no other thing to live on, he therefore 
protests for letters of payment. , 

1567—After the abdication of Queen Mary, Buccleuch obtained a gift of the 
tack made by Bothwell of the kirk of St Marie of the Lowes in the Forest, by the 
chaplains of the Chapel Royal, for five years, which kirk was the said Walter’s “auld 
kyndlie rowme and possessioun,” the earl being at the horn and fugitive, “for airt 
and pairt of the odious and crewell murthure and slauchter of our souveraine lord’s 
umquhile dearest fader, Henrie, by the grace of God King of Scots, of maist nobil 
memorie.” 

1569—Record of an action against the cautioners of James, sometime Earl of 
Bothwell, for non-payment of the yearly duties of St Marie’s Kirk 0’ the Lowes to Sir 
John Gray, George Ross, and James Castellaw, parsons and vicars thereof. 

1577—William, son of Walter Scott of Goldilands, obtained a gift from the 
king, for all the days of his life, of that part of the revenue of the paroch kirk of St 
Marie of the Lowes which belonged to the deceased Sir George Gray, and now to 
the king by full right of patronage. Alexander Douglas presented by King James 
VI. to the vicarage-pensionary of Sanct Marie Kirk in the Lowes. 

1584, April 11—In the inventory of Sir William Scott of Branxholm occurs the 
following :—‘Item, to Sir James Castellaw, preceptor to the six bairns founded 
within our sovereign lord’s Chapel Royal at Stirling, and as for the said bairns’ part 
of Saint Marie’s Kirk of the Lowes, for certain years preceding the 20th day of 
February 1583, 493 6s 8d.” 


1607-1634. James Scott, A.M. 


He was suspected by the Presbytery in 1608 “‘of being ower guid ane companion 
in drinking and beiring company, both in Edinburgh and at home, as negligent in 
discipline, and in using his buik, and preparing of his pepil.” The brethren recom- 
mended that he be not offensive in time coming, else they will proceed against him. 
Two years later he was admonished for never having administered the communion, 
and advised. that he be grave in his demeanour. In 1618, seeing that his non- 
residence could not be mended, he was exhorted to use diligence, and to find the 
nearest roume for remaining among his people. In 1625 Scott is mentioned in 
a Selkirk sasine as minister of the Word of God in the parish of St Mary of the 
Lakes. He died in 1634, aged about 55. 

1620—The office of chanter was then possessed by William Scott, son to Walter 
Scott of Goldilands, who “dwelt on the Border, and who could not serve and would 
not reside” (at the Chapel Royal.) The revenues of the kirk, worth £2000 a-year, 
had been set in long tacks to the Earl of Buccleuch, in 1603, and these were excepted 
from the operation of an act of Parliament, passed in 1606, annulling alienations of 
land formerly possessed by the Chapel Royal. Buccleuch moreover received in 1612 
a royal ratification of all the teinds, emoluments, duties, &c., of the parsonage and 
vicarage of the parish kirk of St Mary of the Lowes. 
1623—Bishop Bellenden made an effort to restore the Chapel Royal to its former 
magnificence. A memorial was signed by the prebendaries, and was laid before the 
king. It showed the meagre revenue that now remained, and thanked the king for 
the favourable disposition he felt towards it at a time when much opposition from all 
classes was given to the scheme. The first name attached was that of Robert 
Winram, Albany Herald, who in 1624 was appointed an ordinary musitianer of the 
Chapel Royal with that part of the teinds, rents, and emoluments of the paroch kirk 
of St Marie of the Lowes which pertained to that chantorie, which had formerly 
pertained to Sir George Gray, and now vacant by the deprivation of William Scott, 
son of Walter Scott of Goldilands, last pretended chantour, prebendarie, and titular 
thereof. Four years later, the same office was conferred on Edward Kellie, with the 
same source of income, now vacant by the deprivation of William Scott and Robert — 
Winram. They had been found unable and unqualified to use and exercise the place 
of musician in the Chapel Royal. : 

1662—James Hamilton, formerly minister at Dumfries and at Edinburgh, was 
rewarded for a long course of unshaken loyalty to the king, and for his great losses 
and sufferings on that account, by a grant of 400 merks, the yearly tack-duty of the 
parsonage and vicarage teinds of St Mary’s Kirk of the Lowes, now vacant by 
decease of the prebends or choristers who had last right thereto. Regarding the 
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small mound 400 yards outside the precincts of St Mary’s, it is safe to identify the 
name with Winram, who, in 1624, got the chanter’s share of the dues of St Mary’s 
of the Lowes. Nothing is known of Winram except that he was suspended for 


inefficiency; and probably he was the last occupant of the vicar’s house near St 
Mary’s Kirk. 


That wizard-priest whose bones are thrust 
From company of holy dust, 

On which no sunbeam ever shines 
(So superstition’s creed divines). 


It is said that a small cist, full of ashes, and one or two human teeth, was found 
in the cairn within the mound. 


Then Halbert raised his trusty gun, 
Was loaded well with powder and ball, 

And, aiming at the chaplain’s head, Pes 2 
He blew his brains against the wall. 


Kast from the kirk and holy ground, 
They bare that lump of sinful clay, 

And o’er him raised a mighty mound, 
Called Binram’s Corse unto this day. 


“ Mess John,’ by Hoge. 


1635-1640. James Fischer. 


He was translated from Southdean. He was presented by King Charles I. He 
gave £20 towards building the College Library of Glasgow. He died in 1640. 

16go—St Mary’s was deserted. The congregation removed to the new Church 
of Yarrow lower down. 


If age had tamed the passion’s strife, 
And fate had cut my ties of life, 

Here, have I thought, ’twere sweet to dwell, 
And rear again the chaplain’s cell, 
Like that same peaceful hermitage 
Where Milton longed to spend his age. 
’Twere sweet to mark the setting day, 
On Bourhope’s lonely top, decay; 

And, as it faint and feeble died 

On the broad lake and mountain’s side, 
To say—‘‘ Thus pleasure fades away; 
Youth, talents, beauty, thus decay, 
And leave us dark, forlorn, and grey. 
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THE GAY GOSHAWK. 


Here, according to some versions, is set the dramatic ending of the ballad, 
“The Gay Goshawk,” a composition which seems to have furnished Hogg with part 
of the idea for his poem of “ Mary Scott,” and the machinery of which presents so 
curious a resemblance to that of “Romeo and Juliet” that it would almost appear 
as if Shakespeare had compiled his play from this ancient Scots ballad, and spoiled 
it by giving the play a tragic ending. 

A Scottish lover, debarred by the parents of his English mistress from pressing 
his suit in person, sends her a letter by means of his goshawk, demanding when he 
can see her, as otherwise “he cannot live ava.” The lady returns the reply :— 


“T send him the rings from my white fingers, 
The garlands off my hair; 

I send him the heart that’s in my breast; F 
What would my love have mair? 

And at the fourth kirk in fair Scotland, 
Ye’ll bid him meet me there.’’ 


She then exacts a promise from father, mother, sisters, and brothers respectively, 
that if she dies in England they will bury her in fair Scotland, performing certain 
memorials at three kirks there, before entombing her at the fourth. The promise 
exacted, she forthwith drops.down apparently dead at her mother’s knee. An old 
witch, who sits by the fire, suspects that she is not dead. Preparations are made, 
however, for the maiden’s funeral as had been promised. Her brothers make her a 
bier of cedar wood, while her sisters sew her a shroud of satin and silken work. The 
cortege then sets out— 


At the first kirk of fair Scotland, 
They garred the belis be rung; 
At the second kirk of fair Scotland, 
They garred the mass be sung. 


At the third kirk in fair Scotland, 
They dealt gold for her sake. 

The fourth kirk of fair Scotland 
Her true love met them at. 


‘“©Set down, set down the corpse,”’ he said, 
‘‘ Till I look on the dead, 

The last time that I saw her face 
She ruddy was and red; 

But now, alas, and woe is me! 
She’s wallowit like a weed.”’ 


He rent the sheet upon her face, 
A little above her chin; 

With lily-white cheeks and gleamin’ een, 
She looked and laughed to him! 
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‘Give me a shive of your bread, my love, 
A bottle of your wine, 

For I have fasted for your love 
These weary lang days nine. 

There’s not a steed in your stable 
But would have been dead ere syne. 


‘“‘Gae hame, gae hame, my seven brothers, 
Gae hame and blaw the horn; 

For you can say in the south of England 
Your sister gave you a scorn. 


“YT came not here to fair Scotland 
To lie among the moul’; 

But I came here to fair Scotland 
To wear the silks so weel. 


“‘T came not here to fair Scotland 
To lie amang the dead; 

But I came here to fair Scotland 
To wear the gold so red.”’ 


THE DOUGLAS TRAGEDY. 


“To reach the Douglas Stones, one has to go up the Douglas Burn, pass 
Blackhouse Tower, then follow the Brakehope Burn to the right. Into this burn on 
the left falls a rivulet called the Risp Syke. Ascend this to the top, and there, 
within about 400 yards of the skyline of the hills, at an elevation of some 1180 feet, 
are situated the grey weird stones. Within the line of the semi-circle are eleven stones, 
and within this line near the east side are two, making thirteen. Of these, four are 
now erect, the others lying flat, but suggesting that they were originally upright. The 
length of the outer line of the semi-circle is eighty-seven feet. Four of the flat-lying 
stones are together on the south-east, suggesting that they had formed a low entrance. 
This is in the line of approach to the standing stone within the semi-circle.” Veztch. 


‘‘Rise up, rise up, now, Lord Douglas,’’ she says, 
‘‘And put on your armour so bright; 

Let it never be said that a daughter of thine 
Was married to a lord under night! 


‘‘Rise up, rise up, my seven bold sons, 
And put on your armour so bright, 

And take better care of your youngest sister, 
For your eldest’s away the last night!’’ 


He’s mounted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himself on a dapple grey, 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And lightly they rade away. 
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Lord William lookit o’er his left shoulder 
To see what he could see, 

And there he spied her seven brethren bold 
Come riding o’er the lea. 


“Light down, light down, Lady Margaret,’ he said, 
‘And hold my steed in your hand, 

Until that against your seven brethren bold, 
And your father, I make a stand.’’ 


She held his steed in her milk-white hand, 
And never shed one tear, 
Until that she saw her seven brethren fa’, 
And her father hard fighting, who loved her so dear. 


*“©O hold your hand, Lord William!’’ she cried, 
‘For your strokes they are wondrous sair; 

True lovers I can get mony a ane, » 
But a father I can never get mair.’’ 


O she’s ta’en ont her handkerchief, 
It was o’ the holland sae fine; 

And aye she dighted her father’s bloody wounds 
That were redder than the wine. 


“QO choose, O choose, Lady Margaret,’’ he said, 
‘‘O whether will ye gang or bide?”’ 

‘‘T’ll gang, I'll gang, Lord William,’’ she said, 
‘‘Ror you have left me nae other guide.”’ 


He’s lifted her on a milk-white steed, 
And himsel’ on a dapple grey, 

With a bugelet horn hung down by his side, 
And slowly they baith rade away. 


O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the licht 0’ the moon, 

Until they cam to yon wan water, 
And then they lichted doon. 


They lichted doon to tak’ a drink, 
O’ the spring that ran sae clear; 

And down the stream ran his gude heart’s blood, 
And sair she began to fear. 


“Hold up, hold up, Lord William,” she cried, 
‘‘For I fear that you are slain!”’ 

‘Tig naething but the shadow o’ my scarlet cloak 
That shines in the water sae plain.’ 


O they rade on, and on they rade, 
And a’ by the licht o’ the moon, 

Until they cam’ to his mother’s ha’ door, 
And there they lichted doun. 
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‘“Get up, get up, lady mother,’’ he says, 
‘‘Get up, and let me in! 

Get up, get up, lady mother,’’ he says, 
‘‘For this night my fair lady I’ve win. 


‘©O, mak’ my bed, lady mother,’’ he says, 
‘“©O, mak’ it broad and deep, 

And lay Lady Margaret close at my back, 
And the sounder I will sleep.” 


Lord William was dead lang ere midnight, 
Lady Margaret lang ere day; 

And all true lovers that go thegither, 
May they have mair luck than they! 


Lord William was buried in Saint Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s choir; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonnie red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s a brier. 


And they twa met, and they twa plat, 
And fain they wad be near; 

And a’ the warld micht ken right weel 
They were twa lovers dear. 


But bye and rade the Black Douglas, 
And wow but he was rough! 

For he pulled up the bonnie brier, 
And flang it in St Mary’s Loch. 


The lovers were fleeing by night from the Tower of Blackhouse. ‘‘ The 
bridle-road across the hills, which the fleeing lovers are said to have followed, can 
still, to a certain extent, be easily traced. It is one of the main old Border roads 
or riding-tracks between the Yarrow and the Tweed. From Blackhouse Tower a 
line of hill-road passes up the Douglas Burn, then turns to the right into Brakehope, 
and at the Risp Syke, where ‘the Douglas Stones’ are, it passes up the hill, nearing 
the stones, then keeping northward it follows the line of the Black Cleugh Burn, and 
parts into two on the east slope of Dunrig. One branch, though here much 
obliterated, passes along the south shoulder of the Dunrig, and proceeding across the 
watershed of the Douglas, Glenrath, and Glensax Burns, and the ridge of the Fa’ 
Seat, it leads along the broad hill-tops by way of Hundleshope, or by Crookston, to 
the Tweed at Peebles. The other, and here more distinctly marked, branch goes 
north-westwards, and right by the slopes of the Stake Law, and at the watershed 
between The Glen and Glensax, it diverges into two lines—the one passing down 
‘the Short Strands’ to Glensax Burn, and thence down the valley to Peebles; the 
other, known as ‘the Drove Road,’ keeping along the Newby Heights till it, too, 
descends to the low ground, and meets the Tweed at Peebles.” — Vetich. 
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ST MARY’S, 


And then we wandered higher, where once St Mary’s choir, 
O’er the still lake watch was keeping: 

But nothing now is seen save the lonely hillocks green, 
Where the shepherds of Yarrow are sleeping. 


And we stood by the stone where Piers Cokburne rests alone 
With his bride in their dwelling narrow; 

And thou heard’st their tale of dool, and the wail of sorrow full, 
The saddest ever wailed on Yarrow.—Shairp. 


ST MARY OF THE LOWES. 
By James Hoce. 


O lone St Mary of the waves, . 
In ruin lies thine ancient aisle, 
While o’er thy green and lowly graves, 
The moorcocks bay, and plovers wail; 
But mountain spirits on the gale 
Oft o’er thee sound the requiem dread. 
And warrior shades, and spe¢tres pale, 
Still linger by the quiet dead. 


Yes, many a chief of ancient days 
Sleeps in the cold and hallowed soil, 
Hearts that would thread the forest maze, 
Alike for spousal or for spoil, 
That wist not, weened not, to recoil 
Before the might of mortal foe, ' 
But thirsted for the Border broil, 
The shout, the clang, the overthrow! 


Here lie those who, o’er flood and field, 
Were hunted as the osprey’s brood, 
Who braved -the power of man, and sealed 
Their testimonies with their blood; 
But long as waves that wilder’d. flood, 
Their sacred memory shall be dear, 
And all the virtuous and the good 
O’er their low graves shall drop the tear. 


Here sleeps the last of all the race 
Of these old heroes of the hill, 
Stern as the storm in heart and face; 
Gainsaid in faith or principle, 
Then would the fire of Heaven fill 
The orbit of his faded eye; 
Vet all within was kindness still, 
Benevolence and simplicity. 


> 
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GRIEVE, thou shalt hold a sacred cell 

In hearts with sin and sorrow tossed ; 
While thousands, with their funeral knell, 

Roll down the tide of darkness, lost; 

For thou wert Truth’s and Honour’s boast, 
Firm champion of Religion’s sway! 

Who knew thee best, revered thee most, 
Thou emblem of a former day! 


Here lie Border bowmen good; 
Ranger and stalker sleep together, 

Who for the red-deer’s stately brood 
Watched, in despite of want and weather, 
Beneath the hoary hills of heather: 

Even Scotts, and Kerrs, and Pringles blended 
In peaceful slumbers sleep together, 

Whose. fathers there to death contended. 


Here lie the peaceful, simple race, 
The first old tenants of the wild, 
Who stored the mountains of the chase 
With flocks and herds—whose manners wild 
Changed the baronial castles, piled 
In every glen, into the cot, 
And the rude mountaineer beguiled, 
Indignant, to his peaceful lot. 


Here rural beauty low reposes, 
The blushing cheek, and beaming eye, 
The dimpling smile, the lip of roses, 
Attractors of the burning sigh, 
And love’s delicious pangs that lie 
Enswathed in pleasure’s mellow mine: 
Maid, lover, parent, low and high, 
Are mingled in thy lonely shrine. 


And here lies one—here I must turn 
From all the noble and sublime, 
And o’er thy new, but sacred urn, 
Shed the heath-flower and mountain thyme, 
And floods of sorrow, while I chime 
Above thy dust one requiem. 
Love was thine error, not thy crime, 
Thou mildest, sweetest, mortal gem! 


For ever hallowed be thy bed, 
Beneath the dark and hoary steep; 
Thy breast may flowerets overspread, 
And angels of the morning weep 
In sighs of Heaven above thy sleep, 
And tear-drops of embalming dew; 
Thy vesper hymn be from the deep, 
Thy matin from the ether blue! 
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I dare not of that holy shade, 
That’s passed away, one thought allow, 
Not even a dream that might degrade 
The mercy before which I bow; 
Eternal God, what is it now? 
Thus asks my heart: but the reply 
I aim not, wish not, to foreknow; 
’Tis veiled within eternity. 


But oh, this earthly flesh and heart 
Still cling to the dear form beneath, 
As when I saw its soul depart, 
As when I saw it calm in death: 
The dead rose and funereal wreath 
Above the breast of virgin snow, 
Far lovelier than in life and breath— 
I saw it then, and see it now. 


That her fair form shall e’er decay 
One thought I may not entertain; 
As she was on her dying day, 
To me she ever will remain: 

When time’s last shiver o’er his reign 
Shall close this scene of sin and sorrow, 
How calm, how lovely, how serene, 
That form shall rise upon the morrow! 


Frail man! of all the arrows wounding 
Thy mortal heart, there is but one 
Whose poisoned dart is so astounding, 

That bear it, cure it, there can none. 
It is the thought of beauty won, 
To love in most supreme degree, 
And, by the hapless flame undone, 
Cut off from nature and from thee! 


MESS JOHN. 
A Ballad of St Mary of the Lowes. 
By James Hoce. 


Hogg himself states that this very popular story is always told with the least 
variation, both by young and old, of any legendary tale he had ever heard. It seems 
to be partly founded on facts. The murder of the priest appears to be well attested, 
although no records of it are extant. Hogg also goes on to say that Dobson and 
Dun were the names of the two heroes, and that they skulked about the head of 
Moffat Water during the heat of persecution, which they both survived. Andrew 
Moore, who died at Ettrick twenty-six years before the time of writing, often averred 
that he had in his youth seen and conversed with many people who remembered 
every circumstance of it, especially the murder of the priest. The mound (Binram’s 
Corse), was opened by two investigators from Edinburgh, who found a small cist full 
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of ashes, and one or two human teeth. It is the opinion of the present writer 
(C. B. G.) that the name can be very reasonably considered to be that of Winram 
(see 1623 antea), which is the name of the chantour mentioned in the records; and 
that the designation of the mound means simply Winram’s Corse, or corpse (not 
cross). 


Mess John stood in St Mary’s kirk, 

And preached and prayed so mightily ; 
No monk nor abbot in the land, 

Could preach or pray so well as he. 


The words of peace flowed from his tongue, 
His heart seemed wrapt with heavenly flame, 
And thousands would the chapel throng, 
So distant flew his pious fame. 


Mess John lay on his lonely couch, 
And oft he sighed and sorely pined; 
A smothered flame consumed his heart, 

And tainted his capacious mind. 


It was not for the nation’s sins, 

Nor kirk oppressed that he did mourn; 
’Twas for a little earthly flower— 

The bonnie lass of Craigieburn. 


He tried his homilies to rehearse, 

He tried it both by night and day; 
But all his lear and logic failed: 

His thoughts were on the bonnie May. 


He said the creed, he sung the mass, 
And o’er the breviary did turn; 
But still his wayward fancy eyed 
The bonnie lass of Craigieburn. 


Then, on a day when lying consumed by his fruitless passion, a demon appeared 
to him in the guise of his beautiful love. The demon bade him make a female form 
of wax, placing within its breast the small scroll given to him, and then place the 
image in front of a blazing fire of alder wood. If this were done— 


‘‘On the last night of every moon 
Your bonnie May’s at your command.”’ 


Thereupon the demon vanished; but the scroll remained in the hands of the 
priest as an evidence that the affair was no mere dream. And now— 


Within the chaplain’s sinful cell 
Is done a deed without a name; 

The lovely moulded image stands 
A-melting at the alder flame. 
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Meanwhile the bonnie May began to droop and fail in health. She asked 
advice from her father, and told him that in a vision she had been guided to consult 
the priest of St Mary’s kirk. Her father dissuaded her— 


“*O stay, my child, till morning dawn, 
The night is dark and danger nigh, 

The hill-men in their wildered haunts 
Will shoot thee for a nightly spy. 


‘**Mong wild Polmoody’s mountains green, 
Full many a wight their vigils keep; 

Where roars the torrent from Loch Skene, 
A troop is lodged in trenches deep.”’ 


But burning, raging, wild with pain, P 
By moorland cleuch and dark defile, 

Away with many a shriek she ran 
Straight forward for St Mary’s aisle. 


Finding a magic lanthorn on the birks of Craigieburn, May placed it on her 
head, rushed through Megget Burn; but just then the cock at Henderland crowed, 
the spell was broken, and the magic lanthorn vanished. Once every month May 
rushed thus frantically to the priest, and returned to her home a ruined damsel. 
Those who met her on the way mistook her for a witch; some fainted, one even died, 
a hill-preacher prayed. Young Laidlaw of Chapelhope waylaid the damsel with a 
gun, but was himself chased by the demented creature. 


The Cameronians left their camp 
And scattered wild o’er many a hill; 
Pursued by men, pursued by hell, 
They stoutly held their tenets still. 


But at the source of Moffat’s stream, 
Two champions of the Covenant dwell, 

Who long had braved the power of men, 
And fairly beat the prince of hell. 


Armed with a gun, a rowan-tree rung, 
A Bible, and a scarlet twine, 

They placed them on the Birkhill path, 
And saw afar the lanthorn shine. 


But when the light of the lanthorn illumined the Bible lying open on the brae, 
ts light went out and left the lady in the gloom. She besought them thus— 


“O let me run to St Mary’s kirk, 
Where if I’m forced to sin and shame, 
A gracious God will pardon me— 
My heart was never yet to blame.”’ 
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Armed with the gun, and rowan-tree rung, 
The Bible and the scarlet twine, 

With her they trudged to St Mary’s kirk, 
To execute the Will Divine. 


As they drew near the Church, wild winds and heavy rains came on. Lightning 
with thunder followed, and the streams rose. The Church appeared bathed in light, 
and the elements shrieked in the storm. Halbert approached the Church, and, 
gazing through a small window, it was this that he saw— 


A female form of melting wax, 
Mess John surveyed with steady eye, 
Which ever and anon he pierced, 
Forcing the ladye loud to cry. 


Then Halbert raised his trusty gun, 

Was loaded well with powder and ball, 
And aiming at the chaplain’s head, 

He blew his brains against the wall. 


East from the kirk and holy ground, 
They bare that lump of sinful clay, 
And o’er him raised a mighty mound, 

Called Binram’s Corse unto this day. 


Hogg states that the names of the men were Halbert Dobson and David Dun. 
The remains of their cottage are still visible, on the very brink of a precipice 400 
feet high, while another of 200 feet overhangs it from above. ‘To this they resorted 
in times of danger; and the precipice is called to this day Dob’s Linn. At the 
bottom of the linn, further up, there is a natural cavern, where they, along with other 
ten, hid themselves for several days at a time, but assembled at the cottage by night. 


MARY SCOTT. 
The Fourteenth Bard’s Song, in The Queen’s Wake. 


This beautiful poem by the Ettrick Shepherd preserves in a Scottish setting the 
world-old theme of Romeo and Juliet, with, however, a happy ending. Lord Pringle 
of Torwoodlee is in love with the beautiful Mary Scott of Tushielaw. For love of 
her he neglects the chase and the foray. Her father, with all his men, set out upon a 
warlike expedition, and during the absence of the household, 


The abbot comes with book and bead— 
O haste, and let the father in! 


But notwithstanding grey locks, long beard, and wan colour, his mien was 
stately, his step firm, and his breast bold; and his brawny limbs and burly form were 
wondrous for so old a man. ‘The ladies of the house all waited on the reverend 
father in order to confess and be shriven; but short was the task of the old ladies, 
and their confessions were but brief; the orisons of the abbot were cold to them, and 
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his absolution to them frank and free. But when Mary Scott entered the chapel for 
confession, her stay was longer than any of the others. Then when mass had been 
said in a manner cold and dry, the abbot to his chamber went. 


Was that the blast of bugle, borne 
Far on the night-wind, wavering shrill? 
*Tis nothing but the shepherd’s horn 
That keeps the watch on Cacra hill. 


*Tis not the breeze, nor bittern’s wail, 
Has roused the guarder from his den; 

Along the bank in belt and mail, 
Comes Tushielaw and all his men! 


The chief enters his tower and calls for his daughter and his wife to hear the tale 
of their prowess— 


“Now, ladye, give me welcome cheer, 
Queen of the Border thou shalt be; 
For I have brought thee gold and gear, 
And humbled haughty Torwoodlee.’’ 


After the banquet the chief would fain go to rest, but is informed that his couch 
is occupied by a holy abbot old and grey. The wrath of the weary warrior is great; 
he exclaims :— 


“Td rather trust my child and thee 
With my two greatest foes alive— 
The king of Scots and Torwoodlee.”’ 


He vows that the abbot shall hang from the gallows that stands at the north gate 
of the castle. On the entreaty of his daughter, however, he spares him meanwhile, 
closely guarded. When daylight dawned, and the imprisoned abbot looked from his 
casement, deep was his amazement to see collected around the castle walls not only 
the steeds from Torwoodlee but also his own gallant grey, with oxen and sheep by the 


score— 


‘‘Beshrew the wont!’’ the abbot said, 
“The charge runs high for lodging here; 
The guard is deep, the path waylaid, 
My homilies shall cost me dear.’’ 


Tushielaw has his prisoner in for examination; the abbot sustains his character ; 
but the chief has his doubts, and relegates him once more to imprisonment in the 
dungeon deep. The abbot tells the chief that he will summon an angel from above 
who will set him free. Meanwhile Tushielaw goes off to the chase from Philiphaugh 
to Gilnock, but sends his page round by Melrose and Coldingham, enquiring as to 
the antecedents of his prisoner abbot. 
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But not a priest was missing there, 
Nor abbot, friar, nor monk of name. 


During the night, the feigned abbot is liberated from his dungeon by Mary 
Scott; and when morning breaks the retainers of the chief are assembled around the 
gallows-tree to see the execution of the impostor. When sent to bring him— 


The men return, of sense bereft, 

Falter their tongues, their eyeballs glare; 
The door was locked, the fetters left— 

All close! the abbot was not there! 


Meanwhile Lord Pringle, in the guise of the abbot, had returned to Torwoodlee 
bereft of all its flocks and lowing herds, and spent his days thinking and his nights 
dreaming of his lost love, Mary Scott, at Tushielaw. Her secret now was unable to 
be kept, and her enraged father vowed the death both of his daughter and her false 
lover. His wife, with all a mother’s loving cunning, suggested that family pride 
would be less outraged were their daughter quietly put out of the way by means of a 
potion; to which Tushielaw acquiesces, and the draught is administered to the hapless 
daughter. 


She took the cup, she drank it dry, 
Then pillowed soft her beauteous head, 

And calmly watched her mother’s eye, 
But oh! that eye was hard to read! 


She turned her face unto the wall, 
Her colour changed to pallid clay; 

Long ere the dews began to fall, 
The Flower of Ettrick lifeless lay! 


Why underneath her winding-sheet 

Does broidered silk her form enfold? 
Why are cold Mary’s buskined feet 

All laced with belts and bands of gold? 


“I thought to see my daughter ride, 
In golden gear and cramasie, 

To Mary’s fane the loveliest bride 
H’er to the Virgin bent the knee.”’ 


Meanwhile Lord Pringle, upon his return to his raided tower, meditated 
vengeance on Tushielaw for the theft of all his gear. A palmer appeared before him, 
bearing a letter which changed his gloomy mood for one of blythesome good cheer. 
He threw to the palmer his purse, and mounting the nearest tree blew blasts from his 
horn summoning the Pringles and Kers to instant muster at Torwoodlee. They were 
joined by Gideon Murray of Elibank, with his retainers. “ 
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When they came nigh St Mary’s Lake, 
The day-sky glimmered on the dew; 
They hid their horses in the brake, 
And lurked in heath and broken cleuch. 


There hid in cleuch and hollow den, 
Gazing around the still sublime: 

There lay Lord Pringle and his men, 
On beds of heath and moorland thyme. 


That same morning found old Tushielaw attending the obsequies of his 
daughter. 


The bell tolls o’er a new-made grave; 

The lengthened funeral train is seen 
Stemming the Yarrow’s silver wave, 

And darkening Dryhope’s holms so green. 


When nigh the Virgin’s fane they drew, 
Just by the verge of holy ground, 

The Kers and Pringles left the cleuch, 
And hemmed the wondering Scotts around. 


Vassal and peasant, seized with dread, 
Sped off and looked not once behind; 

And all who came for wine and bread, 
Fled like the chaff before the wind. 


But in the main the Scotts stood by the chief of Tushielaw—Scotts led by 
Buccleuch, and Scotts from Harden. A fierce battle raged—Scotts against Pringles 
and Kers. Will of Thirlestane fought valiantly, but was driven towards the lake; 
step by step he contested the shore, but was pressed as surely to the water; scorning 
to yield, he was brought to his knees, and finally over his body the waves rolled. 
And to this day the wondering shepherd muses on the mighty limb bones that at 
times are cast up on the lake shore, relics of reckless Will of Thirlestane. The 
Scotts were vanquished, and were all either slain or bound. The body of the maiden 
had been hastily laid within St Mary’s Church at the first surprise, and the matrons, 
maids, and clergy were performing their offices for the dead. 


Lord Pringle came; before his eye 

The monks and maidens kneeled in fear; 
But Lady Tushielaw stood bye, 

And pointed to her Mary’s bier. 


With trembling hand he raised the lid, 
Sweet was the perfume round that flew; 

For there were strewed the roses red, 
And every flower the Forest knew. 


And aye he pressed the cheeks so white, 
And aye he kissed the lips beloved, 

Till pitying maidens wept outright, 
And even the frigid monks were moved. 
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A sob, a sigh was whispered; the flowers on her bosom moved; slight tints 
appeared on cheek and lip, gradually life seemed to return. 


She drank the wine with calm delay, 

She drank the wine with pause and sigh; 
Slowly as wakes the dawning day, 

Dawned long-lost thought in Mary’s eye. 


She looked at pall, she looked at bier, 
At altar, shrine, and rosary; 

She saw her lady-mother near, 
And at her side brave Torwoodlee. 


Needs not to paint that joyful hour, 
The nuptial vow, the bridal glee, 
How Mary Scott, the Forest Flower, 
Was borne a bride to Torwoodlee. 


A foot so light, a form so meet, 
Ne’er trod Saint Mary’s lonely lea; 
A bride so gay, a face so sweet, 
The Yarrow Braes shall never see. 


Lord Pringle’s hills were stocked anew, 
Drove after drove came nightly free; 
And many a Border baron knew 
Whence came the dower to Torwoodlee. 
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